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In “Bureaucracy: Wuat Does It MEAN?” (page 272), 
Professor Emeritus Charles E. Merriam of the University 
of Chicago orients himself for his approach to a reply first, 
in person, among the officeholders (bureaucrats?) of a 
small northern New York village and second, by recollec- 
tion, in his native town of Hopkinton, lowa—in both of 
which situations he sees in miniature practically all the 
facets and habits of “bureaucracy” common to higher levels 
of government. The jump from local “rings,” 
grafters, crooks, “czars,” etc., to present-day state and 
federal bureaucrats is simplified in those settings; or at 
least the approach seems quite natural and easy. 

Professor Merriam is addressed to the task of pointing 
out the hydra-headed aspects of the question for the pur- 
pose of definition as well as for a guide to those offering 
critiques to his inquiries. Government is no longer a town- 
hall proceeding or the impersonal, traditional function of 
maintaining the courts, the constabulary, the judiciary, 
and the tax office. In its expansion to a universal, multi- 
functional service agency for all the people, what legisla- 
tive or administrative device not bureaucratic in its es- 
sential nature can be devised? Or, if nothing can be de- 
vised as a substitute, the author asks, what are the controls 
which can and should be developed to avoid the abuses of 
bureaucracy and at the same time preserve the qualities of 
good administration ? 


bosses, 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR L. Ickes, self-con- 
fessed curmudgeon, comments on Professor Merriam’s 
bureaucracy questions (see page 273) as one who has an 
eminent right to do so, as he interprets the attitude of some 
quarters toward himself as the “worst bureaucrat of the 
largest bureau.” Are complaints of bureaucracy in reality 
complaints against too much government, or of the way 
government is run? Would the character of all adminis- 
trative officials—‘‘the bureaucrats”—be improved by pop- 
ular election, considering the lack of interest of the elec- 
torate in elections generally ? These are questions suggested 
by Professor Merriam which Secretary Ickes would argue 
at length. Until doomsday would not be time enough to 
argue all of the Merriam battery of questions, nor is this 
occasion sufficient to answer the ones which seem es- 
pecially pertinent to him, so the Secretary merely indicates 
them as things he would tilt at were an opportunity to 
present itself. 


U. S. Senator Evpert D. Tuomas of Utah does not see 
too much sincerity in a great deal of the complaint against 
bureaucracy (see page 274). In the first place, the growth 
of executive powers and responsibilities during times of 
emergency is historical and inevitable; those who make 
capital out of it are obviously insincere—because of its 
inevitability. In the second place, as a matter of record, 
many who cry out the loudest against bureaucracy actually 
often contribute to its potentialities for political reasons. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHRISTIAN A. Herter, of the tenth Con- 
gressional district of Massachusetts, views the question of 
“bureaucracy” in a very realistic and practical light (see 
page 274). Regulatory functions of the federal government 


are not new. In the older commissions of the government 
functions were administrative rather than repressive and 
were exercised impersonally and in moderation. This 
Congressman sees little hope of eliminating any consider- 
able number of these new agencies and for that reason 
regards the problem as one of eliminating or reducing the 
opportunity for bureaucratic practices—primarily by limi- 
tation of discretionary powers of the administrator. 


Aupitor GENERAL VERNON J. Brown of Michigan for 
fifteen years as state legislator and chief fiscal officer, pre- 
ceded by long experience in township and municipal gov- 
ernment and as a member of the “fourth estate,” has 
watched the growth of his state government from small 
change to big business and high finance with keen interest 
and, one would judge, with grave concern for the impact 
of this growth on the individual rights of the people and 
on the principles of local sovereignty. The long procession 
of new functions inaugurated by state and federal govern- 
ments, admittedly often at the demand of those to be more 
regulated thereby, is presented step by step in “The Growth 
of State Government” (page 276). 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM H. WILLs of Vermont in his article 
on “Bureaucracy and the Bill of Rights” (page 278), looks 
at bureaucracy, the position of the states, and federal-state 
relationships from the point of view of the founding fa- 
thers and the Bill of Rights and finds the answer to the 
universal inquiry of what's to be done about correcting 
the unfavorable aspects of the modern trends, namely, to 
return to the principles of the founders and regain their 
vision of democracy and the rights and responsibilities of 
the individual citizen, community, and state. The Gov- 
ernor sees a wholesome and hopeful resurgence of self- 
government in his associations with governors of other 
states. The people themselves must oppose oppressive 
centralized government, break up some segments of fed- 
eral power, and take some of the pieces back to themselves 
if they wish democracy to progress in an orderly way for 
the greatest common good. 


Presipent H. C. Byrp, of the University of Maryland—a 
pioneer agricultural college—in his article, ‘“Needed— 
Unity in Agriculture” (page 280), speaks with forthright- 
ness concerning the need for unity in agricultural policies 
and programs of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the state land grant colleges. Viewed as original co- 
equal agencies in matters of agricultural educational and 
extension services, President Byrd directs attention to a 
by-passing of the colleges in the development during the 
past decade of depression and war emergency agricultural 
agencies which stem directly from the federal agencies to 
the counties and individual farmers—to the detriment of 
the colleges and the basic principles of the cooperative 
program, and to the confusion of all agricultural interests. 
Much of the blame for this development is placed on the 
land grant colleges because of their disinclination to go 
beyond the traditional programs and their failure to co- 
operate with the federal department in the inauguration 
and development of the emergency programs. The colleges 
and the department must get together again, says the 
author, for the good of all. 
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THE QUESTION IS: how, 
without impairing ie power 
of the National Government 
to achieve all national pur- 
poses promptly and effectively, 
can the essential public serv- 
ices be rendered on a national 
scale, without undue waste, 
and in such a way as to pre- 
serve the advantages of state 
and local self-government? 


—William Anderson 
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Bureaucracy: What Does It Mean? 


An Analytical, Provocative Inquiry Concerning the Nature of 
Bureaucracy—and What’s to be Done About It 


By E. MERRIAM 


Department of Political Science, University of Chicago 


Constableville, northern New York—population of 

some three hundred—my wife’s home town. There 
are about fifty persons holding office in this community, 
all nestling together—the postmaster and his aides, the 
school principal and his staff, the village president and 
his trustees, the town clerk, highway commissioners, 
school district trustees, a county official, and war emer- 
gency officials not counted here. They all seem to be 
living happily together, Republicans and Democrats, 
cussing the “government” more or less—the other fel- 
low’s government—but with what Bagehot once called 
‘“llogical moderation.” When I call Binks the post- 
master the “Village Bureaucrat” they think it is a good 
joke on him. They prefer to call him Hank, although 
one of the snappy Walsh girls once dubbed him “Jim” 
(Farley). Constableville once had, I found out, a 
village Hearse-Master. They did not watch the cradle 
as carefully as now, but they looked after the grave at 
the other end. 

In my native town of Hopkinton, Iowa, where my 
father was postmaster many years ago (removed for 
“offensive partisanship”) it was much the same. But 
in New York City where I studied government at 
Columbia for some years, and in Chicago where I 
served on the City Council for some time, and in 
Washington where for fourteen years under Presidents 
Hoover and Roosevelt I went from time to time on 
part-time consulting service, the picture seems more 
complicated. 

From my earliest days I heard of “rings” and crooks 
and grafters and, later, of bosses, spoilsmen, patronage 
brokers, and business czars who pulled the strings on 
bosses, even. But now we hear on every hand of 
bureaucrats and bureaucracy. 

What is bureaucracy? This is not an effort to answer 
this query for all time but to raise some questions that 
might lead to a better answer than is often given. Per- 
haps we can later find some budding Hughes, or Bryce, 
or deTocquéville who can give us a much needed sound 
and mature analysis of this great problem of public 
service and the consent of the governed. 

For the moment I have been asked by Director Bane 
to begin the bidding. 

Bureaucracy is defined in Webster's (1936) : 

“(1) A system of carrying on the business of gov- 
ernment by means of departments or bureaus, each con- 
trolled by a chief, who is apt to place special emphasis 
upon routine and conservative action; officialism; also 
government conducted on this system. Hence in gen- 
eral such a system which has become narrow, rigid, and 


I AM WRITING these notes in the quiet village of 


formal, depends on _prec- 
edent, and lacks initiative 
and resourcefulness, 

“(2) Similarly a system 
of government by bureau 
heads, responsible only to 
administrative officers above 
them, having complete power 
over §Subordinates; and in 
official duties, generally not 
subject to the common law 
of the land. 

“(3) Government officials, 
collectively.” 

Is this an acceptable defi- 
nition of bureaucracy, or if 
not, what is better? Pre- 
cisely what is it we mean when we start talking about 
bureaucracy ? 

Do we, perhaps, mean administration in general or 
government in general or public administration in 
general? Or some political party or party leaders? Is 
bureaucracy confined to the government or may it be 
found in industry, labor, churches, and other forms of 
association ? 

Is bureaucracy at bottom, we may ask, 

(1) A problem of legislative-executive relations? 

(2) A problem of the range of governmental func- 
tions—more or less government? 

(3) A problem of centralization and decentraliza- 
tion——of the diffusion of authority and responsi- 
bility throughout the nation in the most efficient 
and democratic manner ? 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


(4) The problem of the ways and means of securing - 


‘ 


the “consent of the governed” in a democratic 
society which is large, complex, and growing at 
a rapid rate? 

(5) The very thorny question of the relation of 
management to organization—a problem of in- 
dustry as well as of government and running 
through modern society especially ? 

I. If the problem is one of legislative-executive rela- 
tions, what stands in the way of more adequate legis- 
lative supervision of administration? And what are the 
ways and means of bringing this about? 

Should legislative bodies go into greater detail in 
legislation ? 

Should they undertake the removal of particular 
persons in administrative service? Or should they lay 
down broad principles of guidance? 

Would unified budgets be helpful; or joint legisla- 
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tive committees on finance, personnel, planning ? 

Should Congress, state legislatures, and city councils 
assert themselves against the growing powers of the 
executive, whether presidents, governors, mayors, or 
managers ? 

If legislative bodies take over the task of detailed 
administration, would they tend to become bureaucratic 
themselves ? 

Should there be an overhauling of the practices of 
legislative and executive bodies throughout the country, 
with a view to strengthening both the policy-determin- 
ing bodies and administration ? 

II. Is Bureaucracy a focus of the struggle between 
centralization and decentralization? How far are we 
dealing with the perennial and essential balance of local 
and central agencies of government? 

To what extent is remoteness a factor in antagonism 
to administration? Is the fact that decisions are made 
by Washington or the state capitol or the county seat 
the real reason, or in part the reason, for opposition 
to governmental activities? What bearing have modern 
transportation and communication on this problem? 

There are cities larger than states, or counties larger 
than states, and states that are far larger than many 
of the smaller nations. Texas is as large as Germany, 
for example. 

Can there be bureaucracies in small governmental 
units such as cities, towns, counties, states? Or must 
bureaucracy be always a large-scale affair ? 

How is the application of the doctrine of the consent 
of the governed affected by the size of the community 
in which government operates? 

What is the relation of what Beardsley Ruml calls 
“homefulness” to new activities of government? 

III. How far is the problem one of disagreement 
regarding the range of governmental functions? Do we 
object because some do not like what government is 
doing, as in the case of prohibition, or “pleasure driving” 
rules, or regulation of industry, agriculture, labor, or 
because of the way it is done? 

Is it true that the “best government is the worst” as 
was once said by a well-known citizen, holding that the 
good government “eats holes in our liberty” by its 
efficiency ? 

Do we all feel safer under an incompetent govern- 
ment? Or would “special interests” be safer and the 
general interest less safe? 

IV. What are the special qualities we dislike in 
bureaucrats — incompetence, corruption, arrogance, 
slowness, red tape, indifference, “smartness,” lack of 
initiative or too much initiative? I once wrote in “The 
Shame of Power,’ what I thought was the most com- 
plete catalogue of the iniquities and atrocities of gov- 
ernments. But they were not all administrators. 

How much of the difficulty is caused by the lack of 
good manners on the part of officials, “high-hatting,” 
lack of sympathy with the public they are serving, or 
lack of interest ? 

But how far are these problems of an emergency 
nature, and how far are they found without any such 
excuse ? 


1Charles E. Merriam, Political Power (New York, 1934). 
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How far are criticisms of officials made by thoge 
whose interests are adversely affected, and have to be? 


Are the “bad qualities” of officials found also ip 
other forms of organization, such as business, labor, 
or other groups? How do other organizations guard 
against these difficulties ? 

How does it happen that routine—presumably the 
basis of effective division of labor—may become a bar. 
rier to efficiency by closing the way to initiative, de. 
velopment, progressive change? What is the answer 
to this seeming paradox? 

V. What is it proposed to do about Bureaucracy? 

Shall we repeal all the civil service laws? 

Shall we provide for the election of all officials? 

Shall we provide for stricter legislative control, by 
Congress, state legislatures, city councils, etc., over the 
executive ?—over presidents, governors, mayors, man- 
agers, etc. ? 

Shall we provide for judicial review of all adminis. | 

| 


trative action of every kind, or almost every kind, in the 
United States, the individual states, and the cities as} 
well? | 

How can we develop and preserve the qualities of | 
sound administration? How can we best preserve 
ability, initiative, resourcefulness, and keep clear of 
routine, arbitrariness, and official bad manners? | 

Is the remedy in the general direction of more effec- | 
tive legislative supervision or of better administrative | 
supervision ; or both? 

Is it sufficient to turn out all Democrats where they | 
are in power and all Republicans where they are in? | 

There is room for much hard thinking on the role | 
of government in the modern nation, on the share of | 
governmental work to be done by the neighborhood 
the counties, the states, the United States, on the ways | 
and means of obtaining the best public servants. What 
are we doing to work this problem out in a thorough 
and practical way? 

What should we expect of the new Council on Inter- 
governmental Relations dealing with various levels of 
government and their impact on the citizen? Or of 
the Social Science Research Council’s Committee on 
Federalism ? 

How far can we look for help from the interchange | 
of information, experience, ideas, and ideals among 
administrators as in various professional associations, 
such as the Council of State Governments and others? 

VI. Democracies are winning this war against the 
new forms of despotism that challenged us. America 
is the world’s greatest and most powerful democracy— 
the torch-bearer of justice, liberty, equality, the consent 
of the governed. Of worldwide meaning is the course | 
the United States takes in streamlining our public serv- 
ice and in making democracy a reality in the daily lives 
of men and women in the postwar period. Never was 
so great a responsibility placed upon any political society, 
and never was so great an opportunity given to promote 
the welfare of a people and of all mankind. 

We need not stutter when we say liberty, justice, 
equality, or stammer when we say common sense, or- 
ganization, management, practical judgment. There is 
room and need for them all now and in the days to come 
in our American system. 
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Bureaucracy in Review 
Critiques of the Essay on Bureaucracy by Charles E. Merriam 


By Harotp L. Ickes, ELperr D. THomas, AND CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


3y Harotp L. IcKEs 
Secretary of the Interior 


many questions raised on the subject of bureau- 

cracy by my friend Professor Merriam. If all of 
his questions were to be answered honestly and ex- 
pertly | would have high hopes that a clearer conception 
of what constitutes a bureaucracy would result. We 
might expect to have determined how much of govern- 
ment is a bureaucracy in fact, and how much of it a 
“bureaucracy” because certain groups choose to call 
it that. We might even hope to discover who the 
rascals are. But I have no idea that any discussion of 
this controversial issue is going to lead us fhat far. 
Too many people follow the line of least resistance and 
shout “bureaucracy” without knowing what they mean 
by it. Any other name would do if it would serve the 
same ends. 

Because I could not hope to offer an answer to all 
of the questions in Professor Merriam’s list within the 
limit prescribed to me, I shall restrict myself to one 
or two of a more or less general classification, and pos- 
sibly raise a few of my own. I should by all odds be 
looked upon as an authority on any phase of this subject 
because I am said in some quarters to be one of the 
worst of the bureaucrats administering the affairs of 
one of the biggest bureaus in the entire system. That 
ought to qualify me as a participant in this forum. 

Personally I am willing to accept Webster’s defini- 
tion of a bureaucracy and argue it from there. But 
Webster’s definition seems to be one thing—‘‘A system 
of carrying on the business of government by means of 
departments or bureaus, each controlled by a chief”— 
and the critic’s another. Webster covers the American 
government from coast to coast, as well as every city, 
county, and state. Perhaps this definition, depending 
on one’s viewpoint, is preferred—‘‘a system which has 
become narrow .. . depends on precedent, and lacks 
initiative and resourcefulness.” I would argue the point 
with anyone. 

If, as I suspect, the complaint is that we are a 
bureaucracy because we have too much government, that 
also, in the circumstances, is a wide open question, and 
if it should be well aired in these columns, the Council 
of State Governments would be performing a distinct 
public service. Far be it from me to lead with my chin, 
which has already stopped its full quota of haymakers. 

Take, for example, some of the less hackneyed ques- 
tions which are included in Group V of Professor Mer- 
riam’s collection. Assuming for the sake of argument 
that we are a “Bureaucracy” with a capital “B,” Profes- 
sor Merriam wants to know whether we should provide 


I HAVE READ with more than ordinary interest the 
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for the election of all officials, stricter legislative control 
over the executive, and perhaps judicial review of all 
administrative action. 

The same principle, it seems to me, is involved in 
all of these potential “escapes” from so-called bureau- 
cratic government. The point that it raises, as I see 
it, is whether the people are to be trusted with greater 
voting responsibility if they do not carry well what 
they already have. 

I shudder to think what would happen if the people, 
who, I regret to say, already take all too casual an 
interest in run-of-the-mill elections, should be called 
upon to choose by their votes all officeholders now oc- 
cupying public places by appointment. How far down 
the list would the voter be asked to go in implementing 
his franchise? How could we expect Mr. Average 
Voter to get excited about the office of internal revenue 
collector, let us say, when he isn’t enough interested in 
the mayor of his town to go to the polls and vote his 
preference? We even elect our presidents by a majority 
of a minority. Under our peculiar electorate system a 
man may become president even though he has obtained 
only a minority of the total vote. 

The presumption must be that the people who either 
cannot, or do not, as you prefer, elect men capable of 
making good appointments, are to take over the added 
responsibility of making the appointments themselves by 
direct vote. If there is a more certain way of getting 
square pegs for round holes, I don’t know what it is. 

By virtue of the same argument, if we are not now 
capable of electing good men for the executive branch 
of the government, are we to be trusted to elect men 
to the legislative and judicial branches who would be 
capable of exercising stricter control or competently 
reviewing the acts of another arm of the body politic ? 
And while I haven’t looked it up, it would seem to me 
that to accomplish such an objective would require 
radical amendments to the Constitution, which now 
clearly distinguishes between the three branches of gov- 
ernment and fixes limits within which each may perform. 

No, I do not think that the answer is to be found in 
Group V of Professor Merriam’s questions. My own 
guess is that in Group III Professor Merriam has put 
his finger on the nerve center, and that is why we hear 
so many people crying “Ouch!” Professor Merriam 
asks: “Do we object because some do not like what 
government is doing, as in the case of prohibition, or 
‘pleasure driving’ rules, or regulation of industry, agri- 
culture, labor, or because of the way it is done?” 

That, gentlemen, is another story and a long one. 
We could probably argue it from now until doomsday 
without reaching a meeting of minds. This, I think, is 
where I came in. 
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By Evsert D. THOMAS 
U. S. Senator from Utah 


FTER EVERY GREAT emergency when government is 
A called upon to do the extraordinary, the issue 
of government activities is always brought into 
the forefront of political discussion. It is inevitable 
that this will be the case in 1944. The issue, of course, 
is not a sincere one. By that I do not mean that those 
who use it are insincere. | merely mean that they are 
talking about the inevitable. 
Under the theory of our government where there is 
a separation of powers, the legislative branch is defi- 
nitely a planning branch and not an executing one. Ad- 
ministration must be in the hands of the executive. In 
times of emergency the mere bulk of administration 
throws the executive branch out of balance, and its 
importance seems to dominate. In fact, it dominates to 
such an extent that there is a question as to whether 
the Constitution is being lived up to. It is easy to say 
that the bureaus make laws, thus depriving Congress of 
its fundamental right. That, of course, is done and 
always has been done. The test of the sincerity of the 
issue, though, comes when we examine what is actually 
being done. 
I have taken on the floor of the Senate lately the 


federal aid to education bill. That bill was killed in 
the Senate by a group of senators who were crying 
the hardest against bureaucracy, through the introduc- 
tion of an amendment which would place even the 
power of inspection of state funds in education in the 
hands of the federal government. Such an amendment 
could not possibly become law without destroying our 
federal system. Still those who are opposed to bu- 
reaucracy supported it. Senate Bill 1130 is an anti- 
bureaucratic law. It calls for the administration of child 
welfare funds through the regular state channels. Not 
a single new office would be set up. Yet that law is 
being held up in the House of Representatives today, 
after passing the Senate, by a group who want direct 
federal control of the nursery projects. That group, 
too, is the loudest in its opposition to bureaucracy. 

When the father draft amendment was in conference, 
both the Senate and House passed an amendment which 
provided that all power be taken from the President 
and put in the hands of the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, thus creating probably the most powerful bureau- 
crat in the history of our country. Those who are 
shouting against bureaus are supporting this very 
proposition. 

[ therefore do not think that the issue will be a 
valid one. 


By CuristiAn A. HERTER 
Congressman from Massachusetts 


“any person in the government who, given a five- 

thousand-dollar hammer, can drive a two-cent tack 
as straight as anybody.”’ Another, in the same vein, 
characterized the bureaucrat as “one who does more 
and more about less and less, until finally he does every- 
thing about nothing.” It is a striking phenomenon that 
in this age of bureaucracy, of governmental controls 
over our lives, our habits, and our property to an ex- 
tent never before known, this word, bureaucrat, has 
come to be a term of reproach, an epithet of disdain. 

This poses the question whether it is the fault of the 
system or the fault of those who man the myriad ad- 
ministrative agencies that center in Washington and 
spread their tentacles over the entire nation. Is it a 
problem of personnel, or do the difficulties lie deeper ? 
How far is Congress to blame for faulty legislation— 
for delegating too much or too loose authority to too 
many bureaus? How far are the bureaucrats to blame 
for attempting to cram too much regulation and re- 
form down the throats of the American people? How 
far are they to blame for biting off more than they are 
able to chew, for trying to cure the ills of mankind by 
the stroke of a pen? 

Many of the regulatory functions exercised by the 
federal government go back a good many years—in- 
deed, several generations. 

The Civil Service Commission was created in 
1883 for the avowed purpose of regulating and improv- 
ing the civil service of the United States. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which prior to the New 
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Deal era was the most powerful as well as the most 
respected and the most independent administrative 
agency in the governmental hierarchy, dates from 1887. 
The Federal Trade Commission was created by act of 
Congress in 1914 to root out unfair trade practices in 
interstate commerce. The U. S. 
came into being in 1916. The Federal Power Commis- 


sion was a by-product of the Federal Water Power | 


Act of 1920—an act that was an important landmark 
in the progress of the federal government in asserting 
its authority over the nation’s natural resources. 

There are dozens of other bureaus of long standing 
and honored name within the various departments. The 
Bureau of the Census is as old and as venerated as the 
Washington monument. The Bureau of Reclamation in 
the Department of the Interior dates back to 1902, the 
creation of Theodore Roosevelt. The Bureau of Mines, 
the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics are other examples. The tax-collecting machinery 
of the federal government is an immense enterprise, 
carried on within the Treasury Department by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue—a bureau so large and so 
important that there has been talk of making it a sepa- 
rate and independent department. 

These earlier bureaus were, in the main, adminis- 
trative rather than repressive, and in so far as their 
functions were of a regulatory nature, they were ex- 
ercised in moderation and without personal bias. 

The present-day octopus of federal bureaucracy, 
with the single exception of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, born in the last year of the Hoover 
administration, is a product of the New Deal era of the 
past dozen years. The number of these agencies is 
legion. Some of them are concerned with federal aid 
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for the relief of distress, federal promotion of social 
and economic benefits, insurance and pensions, and 
governmental excursions into the realm of private enter- 
prise, such actions as are typified by the TVA, HOLC, 
REA, FDIC, the Social Security Board, the PWA, 
CCC, NYA, and scores of other alphabetical agencies 
which occasionally disappear only to bob up again in 
different guise. 

Other agencies are concerned with regulation and 
reform, of which the more conspicuous are the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. Most of 
these have a statutory foundation, which is to say 
that they now exist by virtue of express charter or 
specific consent of Congress. Much of the present bad 
odor surrounding federal bureaucracy is attributable 
to the conduct of those who shaped the policies and 
practices of some of these New Deal regulatory and 
reform commissions. 

Then came the war, and with it the immediate and 
urgent necessity for scores of new and further controls 
over production, over commodities, over prices and fi- 
nance and transportation and manpower and almost 
everything else except religion. 

There was not time for Congress to deal separately 
with each of these subjects, and seemingly, as to many 
of them, the President felt that he had no need to ask 
Congress for express authorization. Congress dele- 
gated to the President blanket authority in certain 
realms, and as to the rest, Mr. Roosevelt has relied on 
his constitutional “war powers” as commander-in-chief. 
At all events, many of the presently existing war agen- 
cies are of presidential creation, their charter an exec- 
utive order, the scope of their authority and their 
continued existence a matter of presidential caprice. 

The need for production and price control by the 
government will continue into the postwar era. Labor 
relations will be supervised by the government for 
years to come. The broadening of the social security 
program will further enlarge federal bureaucracy. Post- 
war public works, government aid to education, gov- 
ernmental control over communications and air trans- 
port will be expanded. ' 

So we must proceed on the assumption that the octo- 
pus of federal bureaucracy is here to stay. What, if 
anything, can we do about it? Some of the vices of the 
present system can be very largely eradicated if we ad- 
here to the following rules: 

(1) Stop creating administrative agencies and com- 
missioning administrative agents with autocratic au- 
thority by executive order. 

(2) Let there be no bureau or bureaucrat without 
specific Congressional mandate and statutory basis. 

(3) Let every act of Congress creating an adminis- 
trative or regulatory agency of the federal government 
precisely define and limit the area of authority and the 
means of its exercise and contain specific formulas 
and yardsticks that admit of no uncertainty. Many of 
the present troubles are attributable to the bad prac- 
tice of reciting in the preamble of a statute certain ob- 
jectives stated in general terms, then creating an agency 
and clothing it with all the powers of government, and 
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holding that anything that this agency may do, in fur- 
therance of the objective is, ipso facto, legal and just. 

(4) Require that members of every board and com- 
mission and every bureau chief be appointed for a 
specified term of years and that the appointment be 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

(5) Put a stop to the present practice of putting ad- 
ministration and enforcement into the hands of the 
same agencies and permitting them to be their own 
judges and juries with respect to alleged violations of 
their own decrees. Require that all charges of violations 
be handled through judicial processes. 

(6) Provide for appeal to the courts and judicial 
review of all bureaucratic orders and decrees if they 
pertain to personal or property rights. If such a re- 
quirement makes it necessary to enlarge the judiciary 
or to set up special courts of claims and administrative 
review and appeal, it will be infinitely preferable to 
allowing bureaucrats autocratic authority without ap- 
peal. 

(7) Finally, the Council of State Governments should 
make a study of the administrative relationships be- 
tween federal and state governments, utilizing the ex- 
perience of the Social Security Act and the Hayden- 
Cartwright Act, and grants-in-aid for education and so 
forth, with a view to developing the maximum measure 
of state control coupled with essential safeguards for 
the utilization of federal funds. 


Twin Growth of Bureaucracy 
and Government 


THE GROWTH OF BUREAUCRACY has both its genesis and 
revelations in the growth of government—in all proba- 
bility in direct proportion, if it were either definable or 
measurable. Costs of the few and simple traditional or 
nineteenth century functions of government are still 
relatively inexpensive, amounting to not more than one 
fifth of state expenditure. The upward trend of gov- 
ernmental expenditures of the present century, and the 
past decade, is due in large measure to the demands of 
the people for public services to effectuate modern 
discoveries and developments of a scientific, industrial, 
mechanical, and social service character. 

In 1902, state expenditures amounted to only $189,- 
000,000, $2,700,000 of which was from federal aid 
funds. In the same year, the states appropriated ap- 
proximately one fourth of this amount to their political 
subdivisions for schools and roads. Between 1902 and 
1932, great advances were made in scientific preventive 
and corrective methods in medicine, agriculture, ani- 
mal husbandry, forestry; in new techniques and skills 
in industry ; in new developments in transportation and 
communications ; and in new concepts of social wel- 
fare. As these were reflected in public services, costs 
of government increased by leaps and bounds. 

State fevenues increased from $189,000,000 in 1902 
to $2,207,000 in 1932 and to $6,100,000,000 in 1942. 
Federal aid to the states amounted to $2,703,000 in 
1902 ; $94,322,000 in 1922; $238,068,000 in 1932, and 
$786,585,000 in 1942, of which $659,000,000 was un- 
der grants-in-aid acts. Bureaucracy must be considered 
as a twin of this growth—probably Siamese in character. 
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The Growth of State Government 


Fifteen Years of Personal Experience and Observation in the 
Evolution of State Government Services 


By VERNON J. Brown 


Auditor General of Michigan 


the legislature of my state as a member of the 

House of Representatives. Ten years as a member 
of that body representing the rural district of the 
capital county of the state has been followed by succes- 
sive elections to the office of Auditor General. My 
state service had been preceded by terms as township 
supervisor ; as a member of the city council of Lansing, 
the capital city ; as county clerk ; as mayor of the county 
seat city—rounded out, may it be said, by several years 

? as publisher of a county seat weekly newspaper. 

I shall write, therefore, from personal experience in 
local and state offices as well as from observation as a 
news writer and editor attempting to keep my readers 
informed as to what was going on both at the county 
seat and at the nearby state capitol. 

When I entered the legislature in 1929, Michigan 
was financing its undertakings from a share of the 
property tax levy augmented to the extent of approx- 
imately one fourth of its annual income by a privilege 
tax imposed on corporations and a few other minor 
sources of revenue. 

Highway construction and maintenance as far as the 
state was concerned was financed from motor vehicle 
license fees, a tax on motor fuels, and meager federal 
grants. Outside the state trunk line system, county 
roads were financed in part by portions of the motor 
vehicle license fees, and in part by portions of the 
annual county tax levy on real and personal property, 
augmented by proceeds of bonds sold under a special 
road district act, which bonds, in turn, were payable 
from proceeds of special benefit assessments levied 
against properties adjacent to, or benefited by, the 
improved roads resulting from such projects. 

Public schools then were supported almost entirely 
from the local property tax voted upon themselves by 
the electors of the respective school districts. Public 
health was largely the responsibility of the respective 
towns, cities, and villages, and so was all responsibility 
for support of the poor centered in either the towns, 
the cities, or in the county. 

Perhaps too much government was then resting on 
the property owner. At any rate, by 1930, the blight 
of delinquency had struck at the tax rolls and a year 
later only about one half of the property tax levied 
by state and local governments was actually paid. 
Budgets were build around tax levies and were not 
contingent on actual amounts collected. Budgets were 
matched by appropriations, and expenditures were 

geared accordingly. 

It was in 1932 that property owners rebelled and 


T Is now nearly fifteen years since | first entered 


by initiative and referendum wrote into the constitution 
of the state a fifteen-mill tax limitation. Such a drastie¢ 
curtailment of the taxing power, not only for the 
state but for all counties, towns, and cities, resulted 
in financial chaos. The state faced alarming deficits 
in all its funds. Many cities were virtually bankrupt 
and schools were cut off from adequate support even 
for curtailed programs, shortened terms, and reduced 
salaries for teachers. Indeed, many school districts re- 
sorted to scrip while in others the teachers stayed with 
their classes with no assurance they would ever be paid. 

Such was the plight of Michigan as the legisiature 
assembled in 1933. The state government was forced 
to abandon the property tax and to seek new sources 
of income. Not only was new income required for 
state purposes, but large sums were also required to 
be collected by the state at large, later to be allocated 
and distributed to the public schools and to meet the 
demands of welfare, relief, and social aid at a time 
when unemployment and distress was rampant. Then, 
too, because of restricted taxing power placed upon 
local units of government, a stampede to the state house 
for relief was soon in full stride. 

On account of a prohibition found in the constitution 
of the state, adopted in 1908, a graduated tax on in- 
comes was not legally possible. Other sources of rev- 
enue were considered but finally, after months of 
deliberation, the legislature decided upon a modified 
form of the retail sales tax. Because of constitutional 
requirements, it had to take the form of a privilege 
tax imposed on all who sell at retail. Strictly speaking, 
it is a tax on the merchant. In practice it is passed on 
to the purchaser. It was estimated to produce $35,000,- 
000 a year. The first year of its operations the revenues 
from this source amounted to about $31,000,000, and 
ten years later, in 1943, produced more than $86,- 
000,000. 

At the same time the budget makers were struggling 
for new state money, others were doing their utmost to 
devise new ways of spending it. 

A scheme for grants-in-aid to the public schools was 
devised. 

All township highway expense was lifted off the 
township and placed upon the county, the county in 
turn tapping state highway revenues to the extent of 
more than $10,000,000 that year. 

Support of the poor and the unemployed, until that 
time the sole responsibility of the respective towns and 
cities, was christened Social Welfare and taken over 
by the state. Twelve million dollars was the cost in 
1933, and by 1937, when combined with the old age 
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pension, aid to dependent children (carried until then 
by the counties), aid to blind, and other new social 
undertakings, the annual cost approached $50,000,000. 

Thus we see the trend. 

A three per cent tax on all sales at retail had given 
the state far more than it had ever collected in property 
tax, but the demands which came from local govern- 
mental units for grants and for shifts of burden had 
more than kept pace with increasing state revenues. 

County health units replaced the township and city 
health offices and the counties in turn asked the state 
for help—and got it. 


REGULATORY LICENSING 


Meanwhile, another trend was setting in, namely, the 
regulation of certain types of business and of the pro- 
fessions. New and more stringent regulations were im- 
posed on industry, on agriculture, and on retail trade. 
Cost of enforcing these added regulations was met 
for the most part by license fees exacted from the 
several businesses and professions and imposed with 
lavish hand. 

Strange as it may appear, most of the demand for 
regulatory licensing came from the members of the 
trades and professions themselves. Perhaps the days 
of the NRA set the pattern, and its collapse contributed 
to the cause. At any rate, many new regulatory boards 
were created by statute and armies of investigators 
were added to state payrolls. Few businesses escaped. 
Banking, insurance, fiduciary corporations were brought 
under harness, along with the chiropodists, the chiro- 
practors, the funeral directors, the barbers, and the 
cosmetologists. Even the physicians and surgeons came 
in with their demand for a so-called basic science law 
designed to close the doors of that profession to all 
except those who came in over the doormat laid for 
them by those already in the profession. 


STATE GRANTS-IN-AID 


State agencies of government numbering twenty, 
having no existence prior to 1932, actually expended 
in 1943 $2,361,725 for administration alone. To this 
must be added $50,000,000 paid out by the state for 
grants-in-aid to school districts, plus approximately 
$30,000,000 expended by the state as grants-in-aid to 
counties for welfare, old age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind, and other similar 
activities. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, the state 
of Michigan, out of revenues collected by the state at 
large, distributed to local units of government a total 
of $134,186,868.05. This amount represents 62.5 per 
cent of all state expenditures and 55 per cent of all 
State revenues. 

When local government operated on its own and 
governed its own affairs, each unit was responsible to 
its own people who paid the bills. Today in Michigan 
the township board as such has little of consequence 
for which it is alone responsible. Township highways 
have been entirely taken over by the County Road Com- 
mission, which in turn is subsidized almost entirely 
from state funds. Public health and welfare have been 
taken over by county boards and again the county boards 


are subsidized by the state. About all that is left for 
the township supervisor is to make up the assessment 
rolls for levying county and school taxes and to sit as 
a member of the county legislative board. 

Duties of the other members of the township board 
are confined largely to service on the board of election 
commissioners at general elections at which state and 
county officials are elected. School boards now for the 
most part do the bidding of school superintendents 
who in turn are under orders from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

No one can quarrel with state regulations for schools 
when approximately one half of all school funds come 
out of revenues collected by the state at large and 
distributed under statutory regulations. Means of con- 
trol and rules regulating its expenditures appear quite 
necessary. 

Once the county sheriff was considered the guardian 
of public peace; now he finds his office relegated to 
the mere business of acting as jailer. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, State Police, requires more 
than a million and a half a year of the state’s cash 
for its support. All important criminal matters are 
entrusted to that state agency. The job is probably 
better done but here again local responsibility has been 
surrendered to the state. 


EXPANSION OF STATE AGENCIES 


So, one could go on. Bureaus, commissions, and 
boards are created, great numbers coming out of the 
legislative mill. Most of them are designed to regulate 
the conduct of some phase of business or industry or 
some profession or avocation. Each board in turn 
possesses some power to impose its decree by the 
mere process of promulgating a set of rules. 

Indeed, this “government by rule of bureaucracy” 
became so flagrant that the 1943 Michigan legislature 
passed a law providing for publication of all such 
rules and provided that no such rule should become 
effective until after its publication. Just what these 
publication costs to the state will amount to, remains 
to be seen. 

Back in the dark days of the depression banks and 
finance companies fell into disrepute. They too were 
subjected to all sorts of regulations. One factor con- 
tributing to the difficulties of the banks was the pres- 
ence in their portfolios of real estate and municipal 
bonds. Both of these types of securities had fallen 
victim to the depression. Real estate bonds were put 
in a straitjacket under control of a new commission 
known as the Public Trust Commission. Municipal 
bonds fell under control of the Public Debt Commis- 
sion, also a new creation. 

Labor disturbances came as we were coming out 
of the depression. Resulting from that sad experience 
was born the Michigan Labor Mediation Board, now 
employing many investigators and conciliators. 

Unemployment compensation commissions were set 
up- in most states in 1936. Michigan did not escape. 
Today this agency requires for its vast and varied 
transactions a veritable army of clerical, auditing, and 
accounting activities. 

(Continued on page 283) 
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Bureaucracy and the Bill of Rights 


The Bill of Rights and the Principles of the Founding Fathers 
Are the Best Guarantee Against Bureaucracy 


By H. WILLs 


Governor of Vermont 


HE FOUNDING FATHERS of our government left 
| no doubt in anyone’s mind what they thought of 
the bureaucratic method. They said: “We hold 
these truths to be self evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. . . . That to se- 
cure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed”—and here is where those indignant fore- 
fathers of ours lashed out at the bureaucrats of King 
George—‘He has erected,” they said, “a Multitude of 
New Offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people, and eat out their substance. . . 
He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by 
our laws; giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended 
Legislation.” 

Those words were written in 1776. It is suggested that 
those same words are applicable today to certain condi- 
tions with which we of this day and age are confronted. 
If that be so, we have no one to blame but ourselves. 
It is we who have brought it upon ourselves. It is we 
who have allowed bureaucracy to regain the ascendancy 
which our forefathers thought they had forever laid to 
rest. They thought they had done so by the time they 
had written the Constitution and the first ten amend- 
ments had been ratified. 

The Constitution, written at the convention in the 
summer of 1787, did not contain a specific declaration 
of individual rights. In the opinion of a majority of 
the delegates such a declaration was unecessary: It 
would either reaffirm rights already existing or it would 
merely prohibit the national government from interfer- 
ing with them. 

It was soon discovered, however, that many shared 
the view of Thomas Jefferson that a “Bill of Rights is 
what people are entitled to against every government on 
earth, general or particular, and which no just govern- 
ment should refuse or rest on inference.” The Congress 
proposed, and the states without too much loss of time 
promptly ratified, those ten amendments. 

It has been said that the Bill of Rights is “as clear 
as the Ten Commandments.” It is not necessary for one 
to be learned in the law to be able to understand and 
interpret its provisions. The principles found in this 
Bill of Rights distinguish our civilization: freedom 
of worship, freedom of speech and of the press, the 
right of peaceable assembly, equality before the law, 
just trial for crime, freedom from unreasonable search, 
and security from being deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. “Herein are the 


invisible sentinels which guard the door of every home 
from the invasion of coercion, of intimidation and fear, 
Herein is the expression of the spirit of men who would 
be forever free.” Add to the foregoing the principle 
whereby are reserved to the states those powers not 
delegated to the central government, and a further 
check against the tyranny of a central government of 
willful men is effected. 

Here are rights which were no new discovery, no sud- 
den overnight inspiration. They were established by 
centuries of struggle in which men died fighting bitterly 
for their recognition. They are rights which in part were 
possessed but were lost in recent years by the people of 
the fascist states who listened and surrendered their 
freedom for false promises of economic security. 

In the years since the ratification of the Bill of Rights, 
America has been growing up physically. With the 


easy carelessness of youth she had drifted into ways in- || 


consistent with her ideals. Today, fortunately, she is 
becoming aware of the false position in which she finds 
herself. Everywhere, from all classes and ages, voices 
are being raised against the abuses arising from too 
great centralization of power in the federal government, 
and a cry is going forth for a rebirth of individual 
responsibility. Within the last two weeks, I have heard 
a Democrat, a Republican, industrialists, a labor leader, 
a college professor, a scientist, and men from our armed 
forces make this common plea. It is the true voice of 
America speaking, of average America, the ordinarily 
inarticulate majority, not the vociferous minority—the 
majority which, when all the shouting dies, still: wields 
its power in the ballot box and gives shape and sub- 
stance to our government. 

At The Herald Tribune Forum, a young airman spoke 
for the silent hundreds of thousands of young men in our 
forces, men who by their deeds have a right to be heard; 
men who, as he said, have kept their mental sanity these 
many months by discussions of the kind of world they 
want. God knows they have purchased the right to 
demand it, and those who come back will be the ones 
who will be active in this world. What is it then to 
which they want to come home, these young men 
who are fighting centralization of power with its at- 
tendant restrictions on freedom of individual -rights? 
Let the airman speak, “We want, first of all, security 
at home. Not the security gained from charity, the 
dole, or by Treasury raiding; not the enforced se- 
curity of regimentation, nor yet a security for a few 
gained at the expense of many in a system of unbridled 
individualism—No! What we want is that security 
which springs from a political and economic system so 
constructed that the individual may stand upright in 
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self-determination, winning his way according to his own 
energy, ambition, and ability, while still protecting 
and assisting those less fortunate and less able than 
himself. A security in which every man, regardless of 
race, color or creed, may have the assurance that he may 
have a home free from the threat of sudden death, a 
family reared in an atmosphere of peace and freedom, 
schools where we may teach realities, churches where we 
may worship without restraint, a government following 
the will of the majority while yet protecting the rights 
of the minority. Fundamental thoughts? Yes. Funda- 
mentals are real in a foxhole. We feel this is as it should 
be, for we cannot think in terms of security for the 
world if we are faced with insecurity at home.” 

So speak our young men from their foxholes. No 
longer can we even imply the weakness of American 
youth. Now the question comes: What are we here at 
home doing to bring about the security to which they 
long to return ? 

It is easy, too easy, merely to rant against abuses. 
That is the popular theme song of the present. However, 
we are in this position. The majority of our people find 
it distasteful and do not like it, but how are we to es- 
cape from our predicament? 

Our form of government is still what has been called 
“the last best hope of earth,” the great and famous ex- 
ample of government by the people. Because it is self- 
government, its only chance of survival is to be found 
if men prove not only good enough but wise enough to 
support it and make it work. Our form of government 
throws the challenge to civilization back to the indi- 
vidual man. In proving they can govern themselves, 
men will prove they can be both moral and free. 

Citizenship, with its rights and its responsibilities, 
a possession so cherished by our early countrymen that 
they fought to protect it, has become of so little value 
to many of our citizens that we have to organize to 
bring out the vote instead of mobilizing to regulate its 
force. 

Individuals have passed their problems on to the com- 
munity. The community has passed its problems on to 
the state. The states, in turn, have shifted the respon- 
sibility to the federal government. Vital interests have 
become mere interest. Interest has been transformed 
into apathy as each successive step has been taken. 

Government, with a capital G, has become like some 
mysterious, all-powerful deity and the people all over 
the land have been attacked with a strange enervating 
malady, “the gimmes.” 

But there is a resiliency in the soul of America that 
apparently needed such a holocaust as this war to be 
tested and rediscovered. The people of America have 
not become so weakened but that they still can resist 
and control the Frankenstein created through their 
own indifference. 

During the hunting season in Vermont, within the past 
two weeks, a man shot a black bear. Thinking he had 
killed it, he crept toward it to finish it off. A few days 
later he was found, having been hugged to death by 
the beast he thought he had slain. So will the American 
people arise from their lethargy to treat over-centralized 
government once they are sufficiently aroused and ap- 
preciative of the moral danger confronting them. 
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Only recently I was given reassuring evidence of the 
point I wish to make. There was returned to our old age 
assistance commission the monthly check sent to one of 
its recipients. This man, in returning the check, in- 
dicated he was well again, he no longer needed state 
help, he had a new job and could be self-supporting. 
He was nearly eighty years old! 

I have referred above to expressions of opinion by 
all classes of people on this subject. Perhaps we who 
are the executives in the several states have the best op- 
portunity both to hear directly the voice of our people 
and to see the practical workings of this trend toward 
centralization and its baleful effects. 

We have seen at first hand how power feeds upon it- 
self—partly from the greed for power and partly, per- 
haps, from an innocent belief that Utopia can be ob- 
tained by dictation, directive, and coercion. 

I have attended three National Governors’ Confer- 
ences since I have been in office. I have noticed a distinct 
transformation take place during that time. I have seen 
evolve a determination to do something, to face squarely 
and fight strenuously the whole problem of restoring 
fullest self-government to the United States. The gover- 
nors in whom such a spirit is found reflect the spirit 
which is today abroad in our land. It does not take one 
with the keenest perception to read the signs which indi- 
cate Americans have reached the realization they must 
free themselves from the oppressive power of central- 
ized government if they are to progress in an orderly 
way for the greatest common good. They are beginning 
to see and act on their belief that they must break up 
some of these segments of federal power and take some 
of the pieces back to themselves. As it has been so well 
said: “They are beginning to value their immortal 
souls more than the ease and convenience of paying 
Washington to take care of their problems. They are 
beginning to lose their view of democracy as solely a 
system of government that can make men safe and 
comfortable, and to regain their fathers’ vision of it as 
a spiritual ladder that can take men to the stars.” 

It is as refreshing as the clear air of a Vermont 
morning to see this attitude finding greater acceptance 
among the people. The governors of other states find it 
reassuring ; it gives them greater confidence in their be- 
lief in the orderly processes of government. One thing 
on which those governors agree completely, irrespective 
of party, is the abused doctrine of states’ rights. All 
too keenly do they realize that along with each for- 
feiture of responsibility there have been surrendered 
corresponding powers. 

I am not foolish enough to suppose we could or would 
wish to go back to those days when each little com- 
monwealth acted independently of every other. We are 
a union of states, and in matters touching common in- 
terests we must have common action. But the balance 
has been too badly out of kilter for far too long. 

Fortunately, we have come to the resolution that we 
should do more for ourselves, right at home. The best 
government still is that which remains closest to the 
people, whose servant it is and one which the people can 
see, feel, touch, and control. The realization has been 
reached that rather than shifting the burden and thereby 
escaping, the burden is made more onerous. 
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Needed —Unity in Agriculture 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture and the State Land Grant Colleges 
Must Cooperate or Be By-Passed 


By H. C. Byrp 


President, University of Maryland 


OTHING IS MORE OBvIOUS than the need for 
N unity in agriculture. It is doubtful if there 

have ever been so many reasons why all Ameri- 
cans, interested primarily in this one problem, should 
see eye to eye as to their objectives and as to the meth- 
ods of reaching their objectives. 

There now exists a lack of cooperation, amounting in 
some cases to intense rivalry, between agricultural agen- 
cies of the federal government. Complete cooperation 
between the federal and state agencies is lacking; and 
last, but not least, bitter antagonism between groups 
of organized farmers does not help the picture. 

Question naturally arises as to the genesis of these 
difficulties. In order to get a fairly clear understanding 
of some of the troubles in agriculture, it is necessary 
to understand something of the history of agricultural 
effort in the United States. 

Scientific agriculture in America almost had its begin- 
ning in the appointment in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century of a soils chemist in Maryland. This 
was done in an attempt to rehabilitate Maryland's 
worn-out soils. The situation in Maryland had become 
so bad that thousands began to migrate to the Middle 
West. The big plantations could not support their own 
slaves. This condition, and certain good results that 
accrued in the state from the appointment of a soils 
chemist, caused Maryland citizens to memorialize Con- 
gress to take some action with regard to the whole 
country—in other words, to regard agriculture as a 
national problem. A part of the request at that time 
made of Congress by citizens of Maryland was that 
there be established in each state a college for the pur- 
pose of developing scientific and practical agriculture. 

Now consider briefly the various steps since that 
time, particularly with regard to the background of 
relations between the federal Department of Agriculture 
and the land grant colleges, because in the failure of 
the federal Department of Agriculture to coordinate 
its own activities, and in the present failure of both 
the federal Department of Agriculture and the land 
grant colleges to coordinate their activities, lie the 
fundamental reasons for many of the difficulties in 
agriculture today. 

Some people seem to have lost sight of the significant 
fact, if they ever knew it at all, that the land grant 
colleges and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture were born in the same year, as children of the 
same Congress ; that they were unquestionably intended 
to be coordinate and cooperative agencies to rebuild in 
the older sections of America a depleted agriculture, 
and to assist in the development of a productive and 


sound agriculture in those areas which at that time 
were being opened for settlement. 

The act creating the land grant colleges in 1862 pro- 
vided, among other things, that “the leading object 
shall be . . . to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture, in such manner as the legislatures 
of the states may respectively prescribe.” In that same 
year, the act creating the United States Department of 
Agriculture was passed, “the general designs and duties 
of which shall be to acquire and diffuse among the peo- 
ple of the United States useful information on subjects 
connected with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word.” 

Two such great undertakings could not have been 
begun in the same year by Congress, with such simi- 
larity of language in the acts which provided for them, 
without the intent having been that they should be 
complementary and supplementary in their efforts to 
achieve an objective which, by law, was virtually the 
same for both. 

However, the ensuing years brought out the fact that 
there was much in agriculture that was not known and 
that must be learned if the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the land grant colleges were to 
fulfill their missions. This need found expression in 
the Hatch Act of 1887, the purpose of which was stated 
to be “to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and practical in- 
formation on subjects connected with agriculture, and 
to promote scientific investigation and experiment re- 
specting the principles and applications of agricultural 
science.” It was further provided by law. that this 
work should be carried on under the direction of the 
land grant colleges. 

In the years that followed the organization of re- 
search, it began to develop that many things were being 
learned that were not being used by the farmers, and 
the need for more effective dissemination of informa- 
tion was imperative. This need caused the federal gov- 
ernment to establish the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. The language used in establishing this service 
shows great similarity to the language used in estab- 
lishing the land grant colleges, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the agricultural experi- 
ment stations in that the specific purpose of the Exten- 
sion Service was “to aid in diffusing among the people 
of the United States useful and practical information 
on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics 
and to encourage the application of same.” The same 
act establishing the Extension Service also provides 
that “this work shall be carried on in such manner as 
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may be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the State agricultural college receiving the 
benefits of this act.” 

These excerpts from the laws creating these govern- 
mental services and providing funds for their work 
indicate the clear intent that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the land grant colleges should 
be coordinated instruments of service to scientific and 
practical agriculture. 

In addition to the laws establishing them, however, 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
land grant colleges considered that the underlying prin- 
ciples of coordination for which Congress had provided 
should be outlined in a formal agreement of under- 
standing. Therefore, in 1914, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the presidents of the land grant colleges and 
universities met and evolved the following agreement : 

“First: That the State shall organize and maintain 
a definite and distinct administrative division of the 
college for extension work; 

“Second: That the head of this division, commonly 
called extension director, shall administer all the ex- 
tension work in the State as the joint representative of 
the college and the Department; 

“Third: That all funds for extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics shall be expended through 
such extension divisions ; 

“Fourth: That the Department of Agriculture shall 
cooperate with the Extension divisions of the col- 
leges in all extension work done by the Department 
in the States.” 

No person with intelligence beyond that of a moron 
could read the laws which created the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the land grant colleges, 
and the laws under which funds are provided for their 
work, and think for one minute that Congress intended 
them to be anything other than coordinate and coopera- 
tive organizations, designed to implement effectively 
and efficiently certain types of service the nation needs. 


Direct Aip TO FARMERS 


The agencies of the Department of Agriculture in 
existence prior to 1933 and 1934, such as the Office of 
Experiment Stations, the Bureau of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Engineering, the Bureau of Home Economics, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Forest 
Service, the Extension Service, and so on—their work, 
for the most part, based on the exact sciences—had no 
trouble cooperating with and having their work coordi- 
nated with that of the land grant colleges. However, 
during 1933 and 1934, it became imperative that certain 
direct and immediately necessary aid be given to the 
farming population. The land grant colleges, long in 
the habit of carrying out only projects based on scien- 
tifically demonstrated fact, exhibited considerable re- 
luctance in accepting outright, sponsoring, and carry- 
ing to the farm people some programs, the soundness 
of which they questioned. Many of the land grant col- 
leges considered that they should not run the risk of 
stultifying their reputation for soundness and solidarity 
by advising the farmers to follow what many of them 
regarded as questionable economic programs. 

But the federal government was faced with the prob- 


STATE 


lem of reaching the farmer immediately with cash help. 
There was no time for a great many niceties. With 
some of the land grant colleges refusing absolutely to 
have anything to do with any of the programs, with 
others divided as to what they should or should not do, 
with only a few willing to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent, the federal government was compelled to work out 
some plan to get help to the farmers quickly. 


FEDERALIZATON OF EXTENSION SERVICE 


Then began the creation of new agencies. And out 
of these new agencies grew the opportunity which some 
federal people had been seeking for some time, namely, 
the opportunity to federalize the Extension Service, or 
to find a way of by-passing the Extension Service, so 
that the United States Department of Agriculture could 
reach straight down to the farm people. This has had 
the effect of by-passing existing state agencies and has 
taken considerable authority out of the hands of state 
governments. 

The land grant colleges may, if they wish, blame 
most of the consequent difficulties on the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is possible to criticize 
its attitudes and its philosophies and to attribute all of 
the inefficiencies, lack of economy, and difficulties of 
the present situation to delinquencies in the federal 
government. But however true a good deal of this 
criticism may be, the land grant colleges are not en- 
tirely blameless. The United States Department of 
Agriculture was charged by Congress with certain re- 
sponsibilities to implement the efforts of Congress to 
help the farmers. The land grant colleges as a group 
were reluctant to cooperate—for what they consid- 
ered to be sufficiently good reasons. The only pro- 
cedure left to the federal government was to find some 
other way to reach the farm population. 

Furthermore, the land grant colleges may criticize, 
and justly, some of the policies and programs of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Some of 
them unquestionably were wrong, but there was no time 
then for long deliberation. It was time for action. Con- 
gress and the department had to do something, and 
there is little evidence that the land grant colleges ever 
submitted any comprehensive national plan or program 
to meet the exigencies of that period of stress. 

There was a period when the land grant colleges 
failed to recognize their obligations and neglected to 
accept their responsibilities. They simply had not fore- 
seen such developments and consequently were not able 
to adjust themselves quickly. Had they done so, they 
could subsequently have influenced the development of 
these policies and programs to an extent that the poli- 
cies and programs unquestionably would have been de- 
veloped along much sounder lines. There was a period 
when the President, Congress, and the department 
would have welcomed almost any kind of a plan to 
meet the crises of the depression, if that plan had been 
evolved by the then supposedly best agricultural leaders. 

sut whatever may have been the attitude of the land 
grant colleges at that time, they have since awakened 
to their responsibilities and they recently resolved 
that: “In this time of a national emergency, the Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities pledge their unquali- 
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fied support in accomplishing the purposes to which the 
Nation is now dedicated. They are prepared to make all 
necessary and desirable adjustments to serve most effec- 
tively in the present emergency and in the plans for 
future national development.” 

This stand was taken two years ago but from the 
point of view of the land grant colleges the harm had 
already been done. Those who had wanted to establish 
organizations reaching from the federal department to 
the farmers, by-passing the existing state organizations, 
had paved well and strongly, with millions in hard cash, 
the roads they wished to follow. And some of these 
roads transgressed the field of effort which for years 
had been within the sphere of the land grant colleges. 
Bitter, indeed, in many states have been the clashes. 

Extension workers in all the states take pride in their 
achievements. The solidarity of their present place in 
the national agricultural picture proves that they built 
on solid rock and not on shifting sands. They resented 
what they regarded as uneconomic and wasteful en- 
croachments on jobs well done. 

Conditions gradually developed which broke down 
the fine relationships which previously had existed be- 
tween the land grant colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Many reasons have been 
given for the apparent deliberate by-passing of exist- 
ing state agencies, and failure to make use of imple- 
ments that already existed, in favor of spending large 
sums to create new organizations which in the end 
often found themselves dependent on the old agency, 
the Extension Service, to make their programs success- 
ful. Then, the fact that some of these groups in the 
Department of Agriculture had the tendency to assume 
too much credit for programs, and give too little credit 
to extension workers, did not beget greater confidence 
among the state agencies. 

No doubt some of the people in the federal depart- 
ment were exhilarated by an idea that they were in- 
fallible apostles of a new order in which nothing of 
the old established foundations was usable. Further, 
it may be that some of the federal people were not 
overly familiar with the background of the land grant 
colleges and the Department of Agriculture and thought 
more of building political strength for themselves than 
of doing an efficient job for the nation. 


NEED FOR COOPERATION 


But whatever may have been the beginning of the 
difficulties which now confront both federal and state 
governments, it is time to lay the cards on the table to 
find out what is preventing the coordination of the state 
and federal agencies and to eliminate those causes, 
whatever they may be. The United States Department 
of Agriculture and the land grant colleges have a duty 
to perform, and that duty involves the effective imple- 
mentation of a government program which is today one 
of the most important factors in the nation’s welfare. 
Each group, federal and state, owes it to the people in 
whose service they work, to find a way to work together 
effectively, efficiently, and economically. 

It has been charged that the administrators of some 
of the agencies in the Department of Agriculture have 
played politics. Be that as it may, it seems reasonable 


to assume that some day somebody in the Department 
of Agriculture will discover that the best politics in the 
world is to do a good job. 

Apparently the farmers of the country knew that 
some time ago, if their voting is a criterion. In 1932 
the farmers of many Republican states voted to throw 
out a Republican federal administration because they 
did not believe the Republicans were doing a good job, 
In 1936 these same Republicans again voted to keep a 
Democratic administration in charge because they be- 
lieved that a real and conscientious effort had been 
made to meet their needs. But many of the events 
between 1936 and 1940 caused these same states to 
switch and vote Republican. 

As far as the federal Department of Agriculture is 
concerned, politics should have no place—the benefits 
from the department should go fairly to all the people. 
Neither the department nor the land grant colleges 
should allow political differences to sabotage the one 
titanic effort the nation must put forth to solve its 
present difficulties. 

That many of the agencies created in the emergency 
have gone beyond anything that was intended by the 
Congress is almost a self-evident fact. Furthermore, 
some of them in their efforts to build up their own 
organizations have created uneconomical, confusing, 
and inefficient situations. Just one illustration of what 
is meant by uneconomical: A study two years ago 
showed that the total annual cost of operating three 
new agencies in the federal department was about 
$105,000,000. The same study of these agencies, if 
closely coordinated with other department agencies and 
with existing state services, indicated that they could 
be operated at an annual cost of less than $70,000,000. 
In other words, these three agencies could have been 
operated in that particular year at a saving of more 
than $35,000,000. This possible saving of $35,000,000 
represented an amount that was appropriated for farm 
benefits which never reached the farmers but which, 
with efficient and economic operation, might have 
tive effort. 

The land grant colleges at times have concerned 
themselves unnecessarily with demagogic statements 
attributed to representatives of the federal department. 
For instance, one expression from the department, later 
denied, was that in a few years there would be no 
Extension Service. Another was that all state lines in 
five years would be obliterated. Such statements are 
common from time to time from persons carried away 
with the fervor of their own dreams, but actually they 
amount to little more than the froth on the top of the 
wave, to be blown away by the first wind of construc- 
tive effort. 


CENTRALIZATION VERSUS DECENTRALIZATION 


It is, however, generally accepted that there are those 
in the United States Department of Agriculture who 
have deliberately by-passed existing state agencies, and 
whose effort, if facts are to be taken as a criterion, is to 
dispense largely with state control of the federal agri- 
cultural activities in the states. They seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that the state is the chief political 
subdivision of the nation; that the states were not 
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carved out of the federal government but instead the 
federal government was created by the states. We are 
having, and in many respects rightly so, more and more 
power centralized in the federal government, but it is 
unthinkable that the states will continue to permit the 
federal government to encroach on those fields of gov- 
ernmental service which can be more efficiently and 
more capably handled by state and local authorities. 

The federal Department of Agriculture and the land 
grant colleges alike are at this moment charged with a 
large responsibility in maintaining the national welfare. 
This is not a time to let personal rivalries and ambitions 
or aggrandizement of any particular department stand 
in the way of successful effort to fulfill this re- 
sponsibility. 

If programs are to be organized for the benefit of 
farmers, it seems self-evident that they should be im- 
plemented so that minimum amounts of money will be 
used to carry a maximum amount of benefits to the 
farmer. 

The remarks in this paper are not intended simply as 
criticism of the Department of Agriculture or of the 
land grant colleges. They simply set forth briefly the 
basic facts that there have developed inefficient and un- 
economical methods of serving directly the farm popu- 
lation, and indirectly all the people of the nation; that 
the time has come when the federal government and the 
states must take stock of themselves, if the help for 
agriculture is to be conducted on a sound basis and if 
the farmers are to receive the largest benefits possible 
from the dollars that are appropriated in their interests. 

Undoubtedly, under the present plan of organization, 
the farmer does not receive as large an amount as he 
should of the money appropriated for his benefit. 

It is to the ultimate interest of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and of the land grant col- 
leges to formulate sound programs and to operate these 
programs on sound principles. It is time that every state 
begins to demand through its representatives in Con- 
gress that unity in government efforts to aid agriculture 
shall be factual rather than chimerical. Nothing would 
be so valuable to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to the land grant colleges, and to the farm 
interests, they represent, as to achieve this unity. Some 
day the men who are in administrative positions in agri- 
culture in the federal government and in the states are 
going to be called upon to justify before Congress and 
before state legislatures what has been and is being 
done ; they are going to be asked by Congressional com- 
mittees to justify programs and the way they have im- 
plemented programs. And farmers are going to find 
out how efficiently and faithfully their trust has or has 
not been kept. Farmers are going to demand to know 
whether or not they have received a dollar’s worth of 
service for each dollar expended. Right now it is doubt- 
ful if a good balance sheet of this kind could be 
presented. 

If the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the land grant colleges are going to present a balance 
sheet of service without red figures, they will have to 
achieve the coordination and unity which would make 
them more efficient and economical. 

Inevitably, in thinking of our agricultural situation, 


we should recognize and accept the following premises: 


First: That the Department of Agriculture should 
wish to take advantage of every possible assistance 
which would enable it to do its work more economically 
and effectively. 

Second: That the land grant colleges owe it to the 
federal government as a. part of their responsibility to 
aid in the implementation of national agricultural 
programs, but at the same time they have a perfect 
right to ask that their voice be heard in the formula- 
tion of such policies and programs as they are expected 
to help implement. 

Third: That every state, inasmuch as the federal 
government is an implement of management designed 
to serve the states, owes a duty to itself to insist that 
any program ordained by some agency in Washington 
for the good of the people of that state shall pass the 
test of critical survey by the best agricultural minds 
of that state. 


The states and the farmers of the several states 
should not be so much concerned with past deficiencies 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, nor 
should they worry so much about any failure of the land 
grant colleges to realize and accept fully their re- 
sponsibilities. This is a time when all such things should 
be forgotten. Mistakes by the department, by the col- 
leges, and by the farm organizations should be looked 
upon as mistakes possible in any emergency program. 
However, refusal to appraise mistakes and to profit 
from them is obvious stupidity. 

The great need of the moment is for the Department 
of Agriculture, the land grant colleges, the farm or- 
ganizations, and the commissioners of agriculture to 
forget differences that exist among them, to the end 
that they may unite in one program to build a better 
agriculture for America. Through unified effort, they 
can play more effectively their role in development of 
rural life—the bc sis of national economy and the back- 
bone of national strength. 


State Government 
(Continued from page 277) 


Civil service is another new venture in Michigan. 
Here again is found a rapidly expanding new agency. 

During the past fifteen years the number of persons 
employed in state government has just about doubled. 
So have the expenses of government. When it is learned 
that officials and employees of the state in a single 
month of 1943 piled up a record of more than three 
million miles of travel, it will be readily understood 
that few localities, few businesses, indeed few persons 
are missed in this mad desire for regulation and con- 
trol. A great deal of this travel was between Lansing 
and Washington, for while local units of government 
have turned their faces toward the state capitol, the 
state in turn has not ignored Washington and its 
largess. 

So, farther and farther from the man who pays the 
bills go the controls which once were his safeguard 
against waste, extravagance, dictation, inefficiency, 
arrogance, and all the other evils which follow when 
local government surrenders its rightful prerogatives. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


World War II History Progress 


At THE GoverNors’ CONFERENCE in Columbus action was 
taken to adopt appropriate means for accumulating the 
essential materials for a history of World War II, state 
and national. To those acquainted with the difficulties en- 
countered by World War I history commissions in the 
states, the timeliness of the present effort is obvious. Even 
today, some states have no complete roster of those who 
served in the earlier war or anything like an adequate 
collection of material bearing on the effort of the state as 
a whole—the sine qua non of a definitive history. 

At the direction of the conference, the Council of State 
Governments on July 9, 1943, communicated with the gov- 
ernors and state defense councils relative to creating or 
designating a competent war history agency, with the 
request that notice of official action be reported to the 
Council for purposes of interstate and state-federal ex- 
change and cooperation. The response of the states to this 
program is outstanding. All of the states have responded 
to the request for information on developments. Replies 
indicate that all except three states have officially designated 
an organization or agency, and that in one of these three 
it is understood that an agency whose director is now in 
service will handle the project. It is possible that there has 
been official but unreported action in the two remaining 
states. Agencies designated include libraries, archives, 
permanent history commissions, university history depart- 
ments, records and research divisions, the American 
Legion, etc. Federal plans to include all interested agencies 
have been inaugurated and a plan of federal-state coopera- 
tion developed. 


Idaho Bond Retirement Payments 


Mrs. ENKiNG Beatty, State Treasurer of Idaho, 
says that her state will be free of debt in two years, except 
for a few small special issues, if the present rate of bond 
retirement is continued. Bond retirement payments in 1943 
amounted to $423,000, leaving outstanding obligations of 


$1,365,000. 


Commission on Tax Integration 


H. J. Res. 56, a joint resolution to create a commission 
on federal, state, and local tax integration, and for other 
purposes, introduced in the House of Representatives in 
January, 1943, will be called up by the Rules Committee 
in the near future for consideration, according to current 
reports. 

The resolution provides for the appointment of a non- 
paid commission of fourteen members, two senators and 
two representatives appointed by the presiding officers, and 
ten members to be appointed by the President as follows: 
one each representing the U. S. Treasury, state govern- 
ment, local government, home ownership, agriculture, labor, 
manufacturing, urban real estate, commerce, and education. 

The activation of this proposal is due in part to the 
impact of war conditions on tax policies and revenues and 
to local, state, and federal fiscal relationships, as well as to 
the belief expressed by the resolution that an agency cre- 
ated by Congress would be best fitted to study tax struc- 
tures and to make appropriate recommendations. The reso- 
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lution authorizes the appropriation of the sum of $150,000 / 


to the commission. 


Columbia River Development Plans 


FIVE NORTHWEST STATE GOVERNORS—Governor Bottolfsen 
of Idaho, Governor Langlie of Washington, Governor 
Ford of Montana, Governor Snell of Oregon, and Goy- 
ernor Hunt of Wyoming—held a two-day conference in 
Spokane in December to consider projects for the devel- 
opment of the Columbia River watershed. Projects out- 
lined by the Northwest Development Association for the 


consideration of the governors consisted primarily of dam 


construction and irrigation developments. 


Increase in State Aid 


THE GROWTH of state aid to state political subdivisions js 
well illustrated diagrammatically in the 1941-43 biennial 
report of the county manager of Henrico County, Virginia 
—a county whose history as a political subdivision began 
in 1611 and whose managership form of government was 
inaugurated in 1934, 

For the fiscal year 1941-42, state aid amounted to 27.5 
per cent and federai aid to 1.3 per cent of the total revenue. 
For 1942-43, state aid amounted to 42.43 per cent and fed- 
eral aid to 1.68 per cent of the total revenue. 

In other figures, state aid increased 54 per cent and fed- 
eral aid 29 per cent during the biennium. 

The larger sources of federal and state aid were funds 
for schools, welfare, health, agriculture, and highways. 
The increase in these revenues is reflected, perhaps, in 
the reduction of current local taxes from 34.4 per cent to 
29.11 per cent of the total revenue for the period, a reduc- 
tion of approximately 15 per cent. 


Liquor Conference 


THIRTEEN STATES conferred on liquor control problems in 
New York City on December 3, under the auspices of the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation and the Council of State Governments. The con- 
ference was attended by representatives from interested 
state departments in Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont, and the U. S. Department of Justice, Department 
of Commerce, and the Office of Price Administration. 
Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman of the New 
York joint legislative committee, presided. 

Among the recommendations of the conference were: 
(1) that all federal agencies effectively enforce regula- 
tions promulgated by them; (2) that the states do all 
within their power to protect the public from undesirable 
trade practices and illegitimate operations induced by war- 
time stringencies; (3) that the liquor industry endeavor 
to secure a fair allocation of available liquor supplies 
among the states and maintain a fair distribution in license 
states among wholesalers, distributors, retailers, and 
licensees; (4) that the conference maintain a continuing 
committee to treat with the industry and the state govern- 
ment in regulating, strengthening, and rendering more 
equitable the existing quota system of distribution. 
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Soldier Voting—Federal and State Laws* 


Members of the armed forces may vote in accordance with either federal or state law. 


The war ballot issued in accordance with federal law provides for voting for 
national officers only, unless otherwise authorized by state law. 


Absent Absent Voting : 
Special voting voting before 3 
procedure outside inside election Registration Absentee ai 
for of state of state at place of regis- Registration 7 
> soldier including including of soldiers tration of is 
olf. Slate voting soldiers soldiers residence required soldiers permanent 
sen 
we ; SRAL Yes Yes Yes No No None required None required 
Gov- FEDE 
ice in ALABAMA*. ; No Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
devel- ARIZONA ; No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes? 
: ARKANSAS , Yes Yes Yes Yes No None required None required 
> OU CALIFORNIA No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes” 
“9 the COLORADO ; No Yes Yes Yes No None required None required 
¢QNNECTICUT No Yes No No Yes No Yes? 
DELAWARE No® Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
FLORIDA*... Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
GEORGIA No Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
IDAHO : No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes” 
ons is ILLINOIS ‘ Yes Yes Yes Yes No None required None required 
"= INDIANA F No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes? 
rvini IOWA ; No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes” 
Sina KANSAS ; Yes Yes Yes No No® None required None required® 
began KENTUCKY , : No No No No Yes No Yes” 
it was LOUISIANA . Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No® 
| MAINE : Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
0 27.5 > MARYLAND bu eed Yes Yes Yes No Yes No Yes? 
venue. MASSACHUSETTS : Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
d fed- | MICHIGAN... : No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
MINNESOTA ; Yes Yes Yes Yes No! Yes Yes? 
fed- MISSISSIPPI Yes* Yes* Yes* No Yes Yes Yes 
MISSOURI* Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes" Yes Yes’. 
MONTANA . Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes? 
funds | NEBRASKA. No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes?+b 
ways. NEVADA ‘ No Yes Yes Yes No None required None required 
ps, in NEW HAMPSHIRE No Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
ent to NEW JERSEY ; Yes Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
reduc- NEW MEXICO , No No No No Yes Yes Yes» 
NEW YORK Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes! Yes' Yes" i 
NORTH CAROLINA . Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes?! Yes? Yes 
i NORTH DAKOTA ... ; Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
OHITO* Yes Yes Yes No Yes! Yes Yes” 
| OKLAHOMA... Yes Yes Yes No No None required None required 
‘ms mM OREGON : Yes Yes Yes No No None required None required 
of the PENNSYLVANIA®* P Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes” ; 
te Co- = RHODE ISLAND No Yes No Yes Yes* Yes Nok 
e SOUTH CAROLINA®* No Yes* Yes* Yes*® Yes Yes Yes 
‘rested SOUTH DAKOTA ; No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No H 
: TENNESSEE . No Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes» } 
Maine, 
lersey, | TEXAS... ; No Yes Yes Yes No None required None required 4 S 
UTAH No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes? 
cr" VERMONT®. .. ; No Yes Yes Yes Yes! Yes Yes : 
rtment VIRGINIA...... . No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 1 
ration. | WASHINGTON . Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes | 
> New WEST VIRGINIA 7 No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes” . 
WISCONSIN No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes™ Yes” 
were: | WYOMING... . No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
‘egula- | 
do all ' “Complete set of 1943 session laws not available in the Library of Congress. : 
oe - ; bExcept for failure to vote. In California, Connecticut, and Montana notice of service in armed forces carries continuance of registration. 
sirable © orga voting act was declared unconstitutional by State ex rel. Walker v. Harrington 30A 2d 688 but constitution has since been amended by Del. H. 5 adding ie 
y War- | 4For voting for all except municipal officers, in accordance with federal law. Registration is required in certain parts of the state for voting under the general 2 * 
dJeavor election law 
‘ ; *Re registration every four years unless service in armed forces is known. x 
ipplies : : or voting for federal and state officers in accordance with federal law. Registration is required in certain parts of the state for voting under the general election 
aw. 
license *In primaries only. 
and »Except in certain localities 
aes Execution of war voter's oath in signing absentee ballot constitutes registration. ie 
inuing ‘Application for an absent voter's ballot constitutes registration. ¥ 
'nless a “property voter.”’ 
overn- ‘This state uses a check-list prepared by selectmen of each town. i 
more ™Except in Milwaukee County. 
*Prepared by Samuel H. Still, State Law Index, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. a on 
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